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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The passion for perfection 

Redeem my failing way! 
The arrows of the upper slope, 

From sudden ambush cast, 
Rain quick and true, with one to ope 

My Paradise at last! 

I fear no breathing bowman, 

But only, east and west, 
The awful other foeman 

Empowered in my breast. 
The outer fray in the sun shall be 

The inner beneath the moon ; 
And may Our Lady lend to me 

Sight of the Dragon soon ! 

They were true to the vision, both these dead poets, even 
though their achievement was, as with all the high-desiring, 
imperfect and incomplete. One may wish them fulfilment 
— either peace or a good fight — in a happier world. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

THE OLD ADAM 

The New Adam, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 

& Howe. 

It is a pity that Mr. Untermeyer should have prefaced 
his book of love-poems with a Note on the Poetry of Love, 
for it induces in the reader a too critical attitude, a mood 
inimical to love-poems. In spite of one's attempt to shut 
the preface from one's mind in reading the poems, one won- 
ders if the poems themselves have not grown out of a too 
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The Old Adam 

conscious effort to produce an effect or sustain a theory, 
rather than to record a passion. Are there any poems in 
the book in which the poet has really lost himself — as one 
feels that Burns, for instance, lost himself in his? Or are 
there any that move us as Burns' songs move us, or as 
Mr. Yeats' love-poems move us? And Mr. Yeats, by 
virtue of his romanticism, is akin to the Victorian poets 
cited by Mr. Untermeyer as not knowing "how to express 
what love between the sexes really meant." Burns, by the 
way, is not mentioned in Mr. Untermeyer's preface, and 
he might include him as a sentimental poet, therefore not 
akin to the modern school which supposedly discards the 
sentimental. (Although there was certainly nothing of 
"red plush," "Dresden China," "perfumed" or "perverse" 
about Burns' passion!) But the fact is that love if a sen- 
timental passion; and the more deeply in love the poet is. 
the less likely he is to analyze it, or to objectify the subject 
of his passion. If one cite in contradiction to this the ana- 
lytical fervor of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, one may answer 
that the analysis here is really a detailed progression of the 
passion, more subjective than objective, and that Woman, 
or even a woman, is no more revealed in Mr. Lawrence's 
poems than in Swinburne's, Tennyson's, or Rossetti's, accord- 
ing to Mr. Untermeyer. The fact again is that, as passion 
is the real subject of love poetry, so, whether written by 
man or woman, love poetry always reveals the writer rather 
than the object of his love. Dramatic poetry, of course, 
has more objective scope; and hence one may find in it the 
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images of both loved and lover. But, if Tennyson is thin, 
he is quite as thin on the masculine as on the feminine side. 
However, let us turn to Mr. Untermeyer's poems them- 
selves. The first one in the book, The New Adam, is an 
expression of sexual passion, through symbols. One dis- 
tinguishing feature of the older poets was what they left 
unsaid, probably because they thought some things could 
not be expressed. The effort to paint the sun is perhaps 
self-defeating at the start. And yet, although "the new 
Adam" is found to be "the old Adam" after all, it is in 
poems which show the struggle of a man against his passion 
— that is, against the subjugation of his personality^that 
Mr. Untermeyer is at his best. Perhaps this is the "modern 
note" — the source of masculine as well as feminine unrest. 
If the older poets did not feel it so much, it must have 
been that they were less, rather than more, sentimental 
about love than the moderns. At any rate, it is not a 
primitive characteristic, and modern love thus brings in its 
train, together with a heightened perception of itself, an 
equal degree of self-torturing analysis, negation and affirma- 
tion, much of which is perhaps, at the root, as falsely sen- 
timental as the Victorians. Whether or not you capitalize 
Vice, Virtue, or Adultery, as Swinburne may have done, or 
call them with Dr. Freud, "complexes," the subjective mat- 
ter of the Victorian love-poets and those of today is not 
greatly changed. A lovers' quarrel remains a lovers' quarrel, 
even though you call it neurosis. If Mr. Untermeyer wants 
to make a chasm between poets who write of love, it must, 
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therefore, be a chasm of greater distance. Certainly there 
is less in common between the poets of today and the Eliza- 
bethans, than between these poets and the Victorians. 

It is obviously quite impossible to keep off Mr. Unter- 
meyer's preface! But I was going to say that A Marriage, 
Wrangle, Neurosis, are among the most successful in the 
book. He is curiously more able to stir angry passions than 
he is to arouse the softer ones. Some poets are better haters 
than lovers, and the note of protest, which is one side of 
hate, has always been a distinctive feature of this poet's 
work. Thus, Words for a Jig — To Be Danced on the Grave 
of an Enemy has a sprightly vitality. 

Mr. Untermeyer's book will live for me, however, be- 
cause of one perfect line. It occurs in an otherwise im- 
perfect poem, Infidelity, of which I quote only the middle 
stanzas : 

It is not you I love, it is the form 

And shadow of all lovers who have died 
That gives you all the freshness of a warm 
And unfamiliar bride. 

It is your name I breathe, your hands I seek — 

It will be you when you are gone. 
And yet the dream, the name I cannot speak 
Is that that lures me on. 

A poem more perfect as a whole is Matter. Here are the 
last two stanzas: 

But after a lifetime 

Of hunger and prayer, 
I broke my heart trying 

To make the world care. 
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And now, as I lie here 

Feeding this tree, 
I am more to the world 

Than it is to me. 

When it comes to treating of "derelicts," Mr. Unter- 
meyer hardly proves his case against Swinburne and Ros- 
setti; and, if he is less theatric, or if he has another kind 
of theatricality — 

She drifts by under the lights 

Flaunting her tattered sails, 
Wreck of a thousand nights 

And a thousand gales — 

he is also less human, however humanitarian, and also less 
the poet. This last is of course the final test: only by sur- 
passing the earlier poets of love could Mr. Untermeyer have 
upheld the challenge of his preface. It was perhaps more 
courageous than judicious to invite comparison with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century poets who were, he says, 
"in spite of their graceful decorations, clumsy in the use of 
their material ; ignorant, at least as artists, of the possibilities 
of their most common property" — i. e. Woman as their sub- 
ject. Are there not many of us who can still read the 
love poems of Shelley, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Arnold, Dowson, Henley and others, without feeling that 
they are merely "stucco" ? A. C. H. 
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